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\HAT the Thanks of thi Houſe de 

given to the Reverend Doctor Roſs, 
for the Sermon by him preached: Yeſterday 
before this Houſe, at St. Margaret's Wi- 
minſter, and that he be defired to print the 
ſame; and that Sir Richard Lloyd and Mr. 
George Onflow do acquaint him therewith. 
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to ael, contains a zuſtiſication of the divine 
conduct with regard to man in general. It 

plainly ſuggeſts to us both the true cauſe of human 

: 2 and the only 3 which is proper to re- 


move 
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move it. And, applied to che particular, events to 
which the ſolemnity of this Ly refers us, will give us 
an occaſion, 

In the firſt place, to recollect, with ſorrow and con- 
cern, the calamities and misfortunes, which befel-the 
nation at that time, through the violenée öf human 
paſſions and the neglect of ſelf- government: 

Secondly, to conſider the inſufficiency of human 
policy, at all times, to prevent the like calarhities and 
misfortunes, without the influence of religion and pro- 
tection of Providence: 

And, laſtly, to apply to ourſelves, and our preſent 
ſituation, thoſe. leflons of  inſtrudtion, - which reſult 
from the whole. And let us proceed in this method 
with an intention and a deſite of improvement. Let 


us lay aſide prejudices for particular characters and par- 
ties, and examine into the conduct of all with a free- 


dom which becomes Engh/bmen, and a moderation 
' which becomes Chriſiians. In a word, let us learn 
from the unfortunate experience of ,thoſe, who have 
gone before us, to avoid the errors, which were com- 
mitted by them: And from taking a view of the ca? 
lamities and confuſions, which aroſe from tyranny and 
enthuſiaſm, to ſet the higheſt value upon a conſtitution 
of government, which is regulated and adminiſtered 
by law; and an eſtabliſhment of religion, which deriyes 
its authority _ * 115 the te 
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 Evcroachments upon liberty, and the undue exer- 
ciſe of power, were the beginnings of our national 
calamities. Extravagant claims on one ſide produced 
as extravagant claims on the other. And a ſpirit of 
violence and injuſtice, with the malignity of a general 
contagion, ſeized in its turn on every part of the con- 


ſtitution; and every part of it, at laſt, felt the conſe- 


quences in the general ruin. 


The King, api with his own prerogative, 
and unſkilled in the arts of government, began the at- 
tack on the conſtitution, and. invaded the moſt ſacred 
and inviolable rights of his people. Arbitrary principles, 
which education. bad. inſtilled into him, inclined him 
to attempt it; the flattery of thoſe who had frequent. 
acceſs to bim encouraged him to purſue it; and. the 
fears of an obſtinate and wicked miniſtry Geol him. 
to - perſevere in it, when the contrary might perhaps 
have been expected from his own judgment, and the 
natural mildneſs and equity of his own temper. The 
people on their part took the alarm. A ſpirit of liberty; 
ever jealous of encroachments and fearful. of conſe- 
quences, - was excited amongſt them. And a ſet of 
men, of unqueſtionable abilities and unſuſpected in- 
tegrity, ſtood up in defence of the national rights. 
They ſaw with grief the wounds, which had been given 
to. the conſlitution, and heard the complaints of inju- 
red liberty. The voice of their country loudly called 
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on them for their afliſtance, and the danger, with Which 
it was threatened, admitted of no delay. They took 


their reſolutions at once. They determined to Rapport it 


at the hazard of their fortunes and lives. And, without 
departing from decency and temper, acted with a vi- 
gour, which became the repreſentatives of a free 

ple, and the ſubjects of a limited monarch. And bad 
they gone on with the ſame ſpirit, with which they be- 
gan; had they conducted themſelves by the terms of the 
conſtitution, and uſed. only thoſe means which were 
neceſſar f to ſecure liberty, or to reſtrain prerogative : > 
Their names would have ſtood foremoſt in the re gifters 
of fame, and would never have been Wente in 
the Britiſh annals without the glorious addition of 
their being the vindicators of liberty , and the friends 
of mankind. But, ſuch is human weakneſs ! through 
the heat of oppoſition they ſoon forgot the parts, which 
they had undertaken to act, and the characters, which 
they had aſſumed, The Uikeader® of their country 
14 5 leaders of factions. Ambition and reſentment 
prevailed over integrity and patriotiſm. And the cauſe 


of freedom was ſupported only for the ſake of eſta- 


bliſhing an unconſtitutional power for themſelves, and 
not for the ſake of reducing the power of the crown 
to the ſpirit of the conſtitution, The largeſt conceſ- 

ſions, which the King could make, had no other effect 
than to produce larger and more unreaſonable demands 


from them ; the ſtrongeſt pledges, which he could give 


for the-future ſecurity of liberty were unequal to their 
3 EX ions; 
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expectations: and, in ſhort, . nothing leſs than the re- 
ſignation of che whole royal power, and an entire 
change of the government, would ſatisfy them. 


' Diſputes of religion 3 and enflamed theſs 
ein conteſts: and the goſpel of Jeſus, which is a friend 
to the juſt rights of mankind, was made to ſpeak the 
language of tyranny and rebellion. On the one hand; 
the leading Churchmen, yielding to their own paſſions 
and prejudices, and abhorring thoſe of the Puritans, 
gave ſuch an interpretation to the doctrines, and ſuch 
ſeverity to the diſcipline of the Church, as alarmed 
its friends, and furniſhed its enemies with the greater 
power and means to oppreſs it. On the other hand 
thoſe, who had felt, the ſeverity of eccleſiaſtical diſci- 
pline, and had good reaſon to diſlike it, through a ſpi- 
rit of independency and oppoſition, diſclaimed all ſub- 
jection and obedience, contemned what was due to 
decency in public worſhip, and opened the door to 
that wildneſs of enthuſiaſm, and thoſe extravagant 
flights of fancy, which afterwards laid waſte and de- 
ſtroyed * the vineyard, which the right hand of God bad 
planted, and the branch, which he had made ſo firong for 
himſelf. In a word, ſuperſtition and enthuſiaſm were 
at work on both ſides. They produced their natural 
and uſual effect. And, though they ſet out on oppoſite 
principles, concurred at laſt to depreſs the dignity of 


Pal. Ixxx. 15. 


3 true 


true religion, to imbitter men's rs againſt each 
other, and to OS GRE e and lake the 
regard to virtue. 


And then it was, that the paſſions of the human: 
mind broke looſe from all the reftraints of authority, 
and, like a deluge, overflowed the bounds, which were 


raiſed againſt them by reaſon and religion. Nothing 
was heard, in every corner of the land, but tumults 


and ſeditions and the melancholy preparations for a 


civil war. The prophetical deſcription of the king- 
dom of the Maſtab was inverted. Every man ＋ beat 
his plough-ſhare into a fword, and bis pruning-hook 
into a ſpear ;_ and found himſelf under the unfortu-- 
nate neceffity either of ranking under the oppoſite 


ſtandards of loyalty and liberty, or of becoming a 


prey to the violent abettors of cach in their turns. In 
ſhort, the devaſtation and bloodſhed, which accompa- 
nied the ſupport of theſe two interefts, united by the. 
conſtitution, but rendered irreconcileable by the vio- 
lence of human paſſions, ended at laſt in the ruin of 
both. The majeſty of the crown funk under the load 
of oppoſition, which was raiſed againſt it; and the fa- 


_ cred head of him, that wore it, was cut off by the 


hands of a common executioner. The privileges of 
the people were deſtroyed by the men, who had en- 


gaged to defend them. And the wiſe and well re- 


'+-Ifaiab ii. 4. 
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conſtitution -of the Engliſd government was 
changed into a moſt oppreſſive and lawleſs tyranny. © 


After this view of the calamities and misfor- 
tunes, which befel the nation at this particular time, 
through the violence of paſſion, and the want of ſelf- 
government; let us, in the next place, conſider the 
inſufficiency of human policy, at all times, to prevent 
the like calamities and misfortunes, without the in- 
fluence of religion and protection of Providence. And, 
I believe, whatever uncertainty may attend upon our 
other concluſions in politics; or however ignorant we 
may be of the particular cauſes, which produce many 
great revolutions in the world ; it may be affirmed, 
without the leaſt apprehenſions of its being diſproved 
by reaſon, or refuted by future-experience, that public 
bappineſs can never ſubſiſt without ſocial virtue and 
ſelf-denial ; and that neither of theſe can ſubſiſt, if 
men are uninfluenced by religion, or unawed by the 
terrors of conſcience. The paſſions of men 'are vio- 
lent, and, freed from reſtraint, will lead them to vo- 
luptuouſneſs, injuſtice, and ingratitude. Their mutual 
intereſts are often oppoſite and contradictory; and be- 
ing purſued will introduce factions, anarchy, and 
confuſion. And nothing but the apprehenſion of a 
greater good, or greater evil, derived from ſuperior 
authority, can reſtrain the one, or counterbalance the 
other. The wiſer and more diſcerning part of man- 
kind ſoon learned this from experience, and endea- 
B 2 voured 
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voured to apply the beſt remedy, which they could. 
They attempted to make private paſſions: and ſelf- 
intereſt ſubſervient to the general good. And, in op- 
poſition, to the inclinations and prejudices of their 
fellow-creatures, perſuaded the power of the many to 
ſubmit itſelf to the direction of the wiſdom of the 
few ; and in this manner laid the great foundation of 
civil government ; a foundation evidently laid upon 
the conſent of mankind for the good of all; and upon 
which no building can be raiſed, that can be durable 
and laſting, but what is raiſed for the e pro- 
— and ſecurity of che Public. 65 ERA 


The ſeveral forms of govern ment, which were das 
rived from this origin, took their colour and com- 
-plexion from the characters of the people, and the 
characters of their leaders. They were fitted to an- 
ſwer the ends, for Which they were intended, in pro- 
portion to the wiſdom and integrity of both. But 
thoſe, which were thought to be the beſt in theory and 
ſpeculation, were found, upon experience, to be either 
impracticable or imperfect. The diviſion of power, 
which was judged to be the beſt ſecurity againſt the 
exerciſe of lawleſs authority on the one hand, or tho 
exereiſe of lawleſs liberty on the other, was liable to 
change. And the wiſeſt inſtitution of laws, however 
ſalutary and uſeful for the preſent, were unable to pro- 
duce that ſtability and — of conſtitution in the 

political 
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political body, which'is 15 care as make it — ge- 
2 1 N 155 


4 FAR liberty are both of a growing _ nature; 5; 
and though they are neceſſary to the ſupport of each 
other, and it is for their mutual intereſt, that they: 
thould be limited and reſtrained ; yet unleſs they are 
moved by a ſpirit of benevolence and honeſty, unleſs: 
they are actuated by higher principles, than thoſe of 
preſent intereſt, and unleſs the obligation to purſue the 
common good. is ſupported by more ſacred and in- 
violable ſanctions, they: will be making perpetual en- 
croachments on one another. The rules and laws, 
which are made for the ſecurity of the one, will be. 
looked upon as ſo many diminutions of the rights and 
privileges of the other; and there is little proviſion in 
politios to prevent, in. a ſhort time, the ruin and de- 
ſtruction of both. | 


The Legiſlature, indeed, by attending to the weak 
parts of the conſtitution, and by applying the reme- 
dies, which they have in their power, may perhaps 
remove the evil to a more diſtant time. They may 
prevent ruin from overwhelming themſelves: but they 
eannot prevent it from overwhelming poſterity. Good 
laws will retard the progreſs of corruption; but the 
beſt laws are imperfect in. their direction, and weak in 
their influence. There are many acts of infinite con- 
cern to the general happineſs, which human conſtitu- 
a,, | tions 
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tions cannot aſcertain ; and ſeveral, which they cannot 
enforce. The moſt dangerous crimes, which may be 
concealed from the knowledge of the public, may be 
eommitted with impunity ; and others, which cannot 
be concealed, may, by cunning or corruption, elude 
the arm of juſtice. | Theſe, by repetition and indul- 
gence, will ſoon introduce an habitual contempt of 
| authority and public virtue. What was at firſt per- 
| ſonal, will become 'univerſal. And an impatience of 
| diſcipline, and corruption of morals, will be the gene- 
= ral character of thoſe, who govern, as well as of-thoſe, 
© . who are governed. And all, that can be done, either 
| on one fide, or the other, will be to invent expedients, 
| and to compound with vice and folly, till expedients 
will at laſt be exhauſted, and vice and folly will no 
longer admit of a compoſition, but deſtroy the conſti- 
tution by one violent ſtroke ; and compel legal go- 
vernment and legal liberty to fill up the captive train 
in the inſolent triumphs of confuſion and er 


And we might bere lament, and . of che 
weakneſs of human nature, and, for want of ſome ſu- 
Prior principle, we could do nothing elſe but lament, 
and complain, and ſubmit to it with patience, as to a 
neceſſary evil. But our caſe is not ſo bad. We are 
furniſhed with a principle, which can communicate a 
ſtability to human governments, and ſupply the de- 
fects of human conſtitutions. We live under the ſu- 
en direction of a powerful, juſt, —— 
3 3 
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ho intereſts himſelf in the affairs of men, and will 
never ſuffer wickedneſs to go unpuniſhed, nor virtue 
unrewarded ; and a conviction of this truth is bi g with. 


the moſt important conſequences to human life. It 
diſpoſes men to every thing productive of common 
good ; and no accidental cirewmſtance in ſociety can 
place any one out of the reach of its influence. It 
teaches them to be juſt and faithful in every publie and 
private relation of life. It enjoins peaceableneſs and 
compaſſion in our whole behaviour; and reſtrains au- 
thority and liberty within their proper bounds. And, 
above all; it ſecures to us the favour and protection of 
him, in whom we believe, who alone * ruleth in the 
kingdom of men, and giveth it to whomfrever be will. 
And what condition of humanitycan be conceived more 
happy and glorious, than that of a people living under: 
a free government, and acting rationally on this prin- 
ciple? A people, who ate all engaged in ſupport of 
one common intereſt, and ever employed with a view 
to the common good? Whoſe domeſtic tranquillity+ 
cannot be diſturbed by factions at home, nor public 
ſecarity endangered by enemies from abroad; whoſe 
induftry is an inexhauftible ſource of wealth and pow- 
er; whoſe pleaſures are untarnted with luxury and li- 
centioottiehs, and whoſe devotion i is not clouded with 
ſu perſtition and enthuſiaſm? May we not ery ont with- 


the royal' Pfalmiſt : + n the-peophe that: are in. 
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It is unneceſſary to enlarge tas on a . ſubjekt ſo 
well underſtood; and it is time to conſider what in- 
ſtruction ariſes from what hath been ſaid. And if facts 
have been fairly repreſented, and concluſions fairly 
drawn, the moſt important advice is Ls to all 
ſorts of n amongſt us. 


Those, to whom the reins of ——— are com- 
mitted by the conſtitution, may learn from hence, 
that their own intereſt requires them to diſcourage 
vice and immorality and every indulgence of the hu- 
.man paſſions, which tends to weaken the authority and 
impreſſions of religion. They may learn, that no ideas 
of ſacredneſs of character, nor any efforts of human wiſ-. 

; dom, can ſecure them againſt danger from an irreli- 
gious people. In a word, they may learn to be mode- 
rate in the uſe of power, and never to encroach upon 
privileges; ſince every abuſe of power, and encroach- 
ment upon privilege, deſtroys the balance of govern- 
ment, and threatens the ſtate with dangerous convul- 

fions. And when the ſhock is once given, and ſuch 

| important intereſts as theſe are put in agitation, it is 

impoſſible for the ableſt politician to enſure the event: 

* The race will not then be to the ſwift, nor the battle 


* Ecclefiaſtes ix. 11. 
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to the ſtrong, nor riches and favour to men of underfland- 
ing and ffill. The ſudden ſtarts of paſſion and extra- 
vagant reſentments, which always ariſe, will interrupt 
the regular connection between cauſes and effects. And 
we can only conjecture from experience, that power 
will often change hands; and that the concluſion of 
the whole will at laſt be the ſubverſion of legal govern- 
ment —_—_ the eſtabliſhment of tyranny. 


But the people may aw. from the ſame principles, 
that they are as much concerned in the ſupport of religion 
as thoſe who govern them. The Britiſh conſtitution of 
government hath been the glory of Engliſbmen for ſe- 
veral centuries; but the enjoyment of its bleflings in the 
largeſt extent hath been reſerved to be the happineſs of 
the preſent age. We are now in full poſſeſſion of them; 
and the moderation of thoſe, who are intruſted with 
power, frees us from any apprehenſions of their being 
leflened by them. But the nature of theſe bleſſings 
is ſuch, that every one is not fit to enjoy them. They 
require, like the beſt and moſt wholeſom food, health 
and ſtrength to digeſt and turn them to nouriſhment ; 
and, like that too, if admitted into unſound conſtitu- 
tions, will be as hurtful as the moſt-dangerous poiſons. 
To ſpeak plainly ; they cannot be ſafely truſted with 
any but thoſe, who are actuated: by a principle of vir- 
tue; and virtue unconnected with religion is an un- 
certain principle, will ſoon be under the influence of 

| C ſelf-intereſt 
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ſelf-intereſt and ambition, and ane e into the 
baſeſt corruption. | | 


The great bleſings of our ncaa are ciyil and 
religious liberty; and, though the former implies legal 
authority and obedience, and the latter a ſettled eſta- 
bliſhment, yet neither can be ſecured from abuſe with- 
out the concurrence of the people. They both ſuppoſe 
that the people are able to govern and chuſe for them- 
ſelves in ſeveral inſtances. The one hath left them to 
be the defenders of their own rights, and the other 
hath tolerated them in- the choice of their own wor- 
ſhip. But can a immerſed in vice and ſenſuality 
be capable of acting or judging for themſelves in ſuch 
important points ? Are they qualified to diſtinguiſh be- 
tween the real and imaginary intereſts of liberty, or to 
diſcern the marks of true religion ? And may we not 
conjecture, from what hath once happened amongſt 
us, that, under pretence of ſupporting them, they may 
overturn and deſtroy them; and forge for themſelves, 
with their own hands, the heavy fhackles of flavery 
and ſuperſtition ? There will perhaps be an interval of 
anarchy and confuſion between the two periods of li- 
berty and ſlavery. The madneſs of the people will for 
a time range at large without controll. But it will ſoon 
ſpend its ſtrength and ſubſide. Men will not long live 
without government and without religion; and, rather 


than have neither, they will be obliged to ſubmit to ar- 
: bitrary 


— 
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bitrary power on the one hand, ee and 
e e eee 


- Laſtly, nen been d by what hath been 
ad, to reflect ſeriouſly on our own condition, and to 
be alarmed at it. Though we can boaſt that our conſti- 
tution is arrived nearer to perfection than ever; though 
we are ſure that our ſovereign, whoſe. great virtues we 
have experienced in a long and glorious reign, hath 
the ſincereſt regard to the intereſts of his people; and 
though we have the faireſt proſpeRt that his virtues will 
be continued to us in his royal poſterity; yet we are 
not free from danger. We are engaged in a war abroad 
with a very formidable enemy, the event of which, 
notwithſtanding our preſent ſuperiority, is known to 
Sod alone; or, ſuppoſe it ſucceſsful, it may ſtill 
exhauſt our ſpirits, and leave ſuch a weakneſs behind 
it, that it may require a greater degree of virtue, than 
we can pretend to, to recover our primitive ſtrength 
and vigour. And at the fame time we are running 
at home, with eagerneſs. and impetuoſity, in that 
path to ruin, in which other great and powerful na- 
tions have ran before us; and; without the benevo- 
lent interpoſition of Providence and our own repen- 
1 we halt meet with the ſame fate. 


A Afregerd to religion is a diftinguithing character 
of the age. This hath been the fruitful. parent of a 
variety of evils, which have appeared in different 
C2 ſhapes 
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ſhapes amongſt us. From hence hath flowed FFI 
tempt of authority, which hath broken out in libels 


againſt the moſt ſacred character in the kingdom, and 
hath contributed greatly to leſſen that eſteem and re- 
verence for government, which muſt be maintained; or 
ſociety be diſſolved. From hence muſt be derived 
that diſſoluteneſs of morals, which hath explained away. 
our obligations to virtue, and- rendered the criminal 
nature of fome vices problematical and uncertain. From 
hence muſt be traced that intemperance and love of 
pleaſure, which weaken the conſtitution and. impove- 
riſh the fortunes of all. orders of men, and introduce: 
an endleſs train of calamities into domeſtic life. From. 
hence, in ſhort, we have reaſon to apprehend, that we 
may ſoon reach the character of that people of anti- 
quity, who are ſaid, by one *-of the beſt of their own. 
hiſtorians, neither to have been able to bear the vices. 
which oppreſſed them, nor the remedies, which were. 
neceſſary to reform them. We are not yet, I truſt, 
arrived at that high degree of political weakneſs. , We. 
have ſtrength enough to — with our diſorder and. 
to bear the ſevereſt remedies. Our ſtate is not ſo dan- 
gerous as to fling us into deſpair ; but dangerous e- 

nough to awaken our attention and to alarm us. 
There are many remedies yet untried in civil. policy, 
which may be provided againſt the fatal contingency. 
There are others of a religious nature more peculiarly 
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adapted to our circumſtances and condition. We muſt 
refer ourſelves for the former to thoſe, who are the in- 
ſtruments of Providence in governing us: and we ought 
not, without the plaineſt reaſon, to diſtruſt the wiſdom 
and integrity of their direction. We muſt refer our- 
ſelves for the latter to the inſtructions of religion and 
the dictates of conſcience; and our applications will. 
certainly be crowned with boden Let us but reflect, 
that a ſpirit of irreligion hath been the principal occa- 
ſion of introducing thoſe evils amongſt us: and ſurely 
it will appear, that the contrary ſpiri it will be the moſt. 
effectual means of removing them. A fpirit of reli- 
gion will teach us a dutiful ſubmiſſion to civil authori- 
ty, as the ordinance of God; and will lead us to judge 
of the deſigns and actions of our ſuperiors with candor. 
and moderation. A ſpirit of religion will inſtruct us 
in the true nature of moral virtue, and illuſtrate the 
obligations to it in every inſtance. It will produce 
ceconomy and frugality in our expences ; ſobriety and 
temperance in our pleaſures ; ſincerity in our dealings 
with one another; and courage and bravery in the de- 
fence of our country. But when, I ſay, a ſpirit of reli- 
gion, I mean the ſpirit of the goſpel of Chriſt. For even 
the ſober and conſiderate Deiſt muſt allow, that there 
is no proſpect of this ſpirit being revived by any other 
method than that. Let him therefore conſider, whe- 
ther he ought not for the ſake of the public to ſupport 
and encourage it. Let him think, that by weakening, 


the credit and authority of the goſpel he weakens the 
credit. 
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credit and authority of virtue. And let him beflect, 
that the fate of that and his country 2 
1 
re 3 aleand: rater 


 To'theſe refleAions let — others af 
greater importance. Let him, who believes * the: ge. 
el to be the ue. of God unto ſalvation, conſider, that 
motives of a different kind require him to be more 
F zealoufly affefied in fo good a work. Let him re- 
member, that the I e uant, who knoweth bis Lord's: 
will and doeth it not, will be beaten with many firipes. 
Let him therefore no longer delay to do his own part 
in the great work of reformation. Let him reform 
himfelf, and endeavour, as far as his influence reaches, 
to reform others. And let him lead them by example, ; 
exhortation, and reproof into he mercies ef God apy. 
the merits of Crit Jas our Lord. 
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